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south side of the castle. Rahinnane Castle is said to be the haunt 
of an apparition, and many of the peasantry fear to pass the place 
after nightfall. I have had related to me some stories concerning 
the pranks of this supernatural being, all apparently having their 
origin in some dark deed committed here in times of old ; while, at 
the same time, they may be traced to the loneliness of the ruin, and 
its effect on a weak and unenlightened mind. 

I have now completed my description of the Castles of Corka- 
guiny. Some of it may be considered rather tedious and minute ; 
but when we bear in mind that in a few years, or perhaps sooner, 
many of the features which I have endeavoured to describe may no 
longer exist, the architectural antiquary will not, I am sure, blame 
me. Every Irish antiquary, I hope, takes some interest in the old 
castles of Ireland, closely and inseparably connected as they are 
with the history of his native country. 1 



ON THE DISCOVERY OF OGHAM MONUMENTS AND OTHER 
ANTIQUITIES IN THE RATHS OF DUNBEL, COUNTY OF 
KILKENNY. 

BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 

In the year 1852 I brought under the notice of the Society the 
results of some explorations in a rath at Dunbel, in the county of 
Kilkenny ; and the description then given of the various objects of 
antiquity turned up in the course of the operations seemed to excite 
a very considerable amount of interest amongst archaeologists, as the 
kind of domestic utensils, the weapons, and ornaments which were 
discovered served to throw not a little light on the vie prive and 

1 It may interest some of the readers tion of the six-inch Ordnance maps, 

of the statement respecting the probable aided by a little local knowledge, would 

number of old castles in Kerry, at p. prove that my rough calculation of 

346, to be informed, that having, since about ninety castles for the county of 

that page was printed, gone over the Kerry, existing or known to have for- 

Ordnance index map of the county, merly existed, is not far from being 

I find the number of castles marked correct. The Ordnance map of Kerry 

thereon to amount to sixty-four ; and consists of one hundred and eleven 

of course this map does not show all sheets, represented by corresponding 

the castles, many being omitted from compartments in the index map ; and 

want of room, and others, whose "sites" it is remarkable, that the first fifty 

are carefully marked in the six-inch sheets, or northern half of the county, 

maps, do not appear in the index, contain the greatest number of the 

while there are many very important castles — these sheets showing forty; 

castle sites — as Tralee, Dingle, &c — while on the remaining sixty-one sheets 

not marked in any of the maps. I be- of south Kerry there are marked but 

lieve, however, that a careful examina- twenty-four. 
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internal arrangements of the residences of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this country. At that time Mr. White, the tenant of the lands, 
had employed two men to trench the central area of one of a group 
of raths upon his farm, and the account which I was enabled to 
supply to the Society was devoted to a consideration of the disco- 
veries made within that space. However, some time after that work 
had been concluded, the same men were engaged to make a partial 
examination of another rath — the largest of the group ; and they 
also, on their own account, carried on some searches into another 
of those ancient earthworks, for many years nearly obliterated, 
situated near the former. Mr. White's object in directing their 
operations was merely to ascertain whether the earth composing 
these structures might not be such as would be valuable to him for 
purposes of tillage, whilst the workmen found it their interest to ex- 
tend their researches further, in order to earn the rewards which the 
Committee of this Society deemed it proper to afford them for the 
discovery of any objects of interest calculated to form a valuable 
addition to the Museum. In this way remains of antiquity have 
continued to be found from time to time in the Dunbel raths, and to 
be lodged in the Museum, since I first called the attention of the 
Society to the locality, in the year 1852 ; and at the July Meeting 
of last year, I brought under notice, in a few very brief observations, 
such additional objects as had, up to that time, come into our pos- 
session. Since then, however, Mr. White caused his workmen to 
try back upon the first rath which he had got trenched, and which 
had been found to be not alone composed of the best materials for 
agricultural purposes, but had also proved the richest mine of archaeo- 
logical remains. Thus the fosses and embankments, which were 
previously left almost untouched, having been during the present 
year subjected to the same process of trenching and turning which 
had been before carried out in the inner area, so many more objects 
of interest were brought to light, that my brother Secretary and I 
have deemed it proper that a detailed account should be laid before 
the Society of all the remains which we have been enabled to secure 
for the Museum from the Dunbel raths, since I drew up the cata- 
logue of those previously found in 1852. I shall now, therefore, 
proceed to lay the list before the Society, classifying the objects, as 
on the former occasion, according to the material of which they are 
respectively composed. 

Stone Articles. — 1. Four additional querns or hand-mills 
have been found, possessing no peculiar feature worthy of being 
described. They had been almost all broken, like those previously 
turned up. 

2. Hones and sharpening stones continue to be found in great 
numbers, all showing evidence of having been used for whetting the 
rude knives and javelins of the ancient residents of the raths. One 
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of these sharpening stones, now in the Museum, exhibits some 
ornamentation, besides having a portion carved into a handle. It is 
4 inches long, of which the handle forms 1 inch ; its width is three- 
fourths, and its thickness half an inch. Amongst these hones may 
also be classed a piece of hard green-stone, with a regular circular 
depression at one side, polished like glass. It has been conjectured 
to have been used for burnishing round bone or stone ornaments, or 
it might, perhaps, have formed a portion of a rude lathe, answering 
the purpose of a socket in which the spindle turned. 

3. Several of the small rounded stones, termed by the peasantry 
4 ' fairy mill-stones," have been added to our collection. Most of them, 
like those already described, have only a single hole drilled in the 
centre of the disk ; but there are two which differ materially from 
the others, one having two holes, the other three. I before intimated 
an opinion that these " fairy mill-stones" were used as buttons, and 
I conceive the circumstance of finding two or more holes, obviously 
for the purpose of better securing them by stitching them to the 
garment, goes far to confirm this view, if it may not be taken as 
putting the matter out of dispute altogether. One of these antique 
stone buttons, with but one hole, is square in shape, and has an 
incised ornamental pattern round the orifice. 

4. A flatted pebble, smoothed and polished, with a cross, en- 
closed in a parallelogram, incised on one side, the ornament being 
dotted in with a sharp-pointed instrument. It bears a general re- 
semblance to the stone previously described as having been found, 
bearing upon it an indented elliptical ornament, and which I supposed 
might have been a child's toy. The latter, however, was perforated 
at one end, as if to be suspended by a string, which does not occur 
in the present instance (see the plate at page 124, vol. ii. fig. p). 
They may, perhaps, have been amulets. 

5. A small stone, carved in the form of a minie rifle ball, and 
the exact shape and size of such a missile. It is impossible to con- 
jecture its use. 

6. Six more fragments of jet circlets, of the class termed in 
England " Kimmeridge coal-money," have been placed in the Mu- 
seum. A perfect specimen has not yet been found in the Dunbel 
excavations, although the fragments have been so numerous. 

Bone Articles. — 1. A large quantity of bone pins have been 
turned up by the workmen, in addition to those already in the Mu- 
seum. They seem to have been almost all formed from the leg-bones 
of fowl, sharpened at one end, and having a hole drilled at the broad 
part, in which probably a ring of bronze or iron wire was originally 
inserted. 

2. A gouge, rudely formed, somewhat after the fashion of a 
child's apple-scoop. It is pierced at the handle end, as if to be 
suspended on a string. It is 3J inches long. 
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3. A bone harp-pin (?), 3 inches long, skilfully turned in a 
lathe, with a handsomely ornamented head. 

4. Some additional bone beads, previously described as resem- 
bling the "fairy mill-stones," and used, no doubt, as buttons, 
although all having but a single hole pierced in the centre. There 
are four specimens exhibiting the peculiarity of being flat on one side 
and convex on the other, the flat side of three of them being unor- 
namented ; but one of them, which measures 1 \ inches in diameter, 
bears incised circles both on the flat and convex sides, and all were 
evidently turned in a lathe. One of those with the flat side plain, 
has an iron rivet through the hole in its centre, by which it appears 
to have been originally attached as an ornament to something. 

5. A piercer, exactly resembling that figured at page 124, vol. 
ii. fig. o, except that it has no spike for going into a handle. 

6. A bone ring, \\ inches in diameter. It seems too clumsy 
to have ever been intended as a finger-ring. 

7. Fragments of three additional combs. One a single comb, 
the sides ornamented by cross hatchings, bearing a general resem- 
blance to figure /at page 124, vol. ii. The two others are double 
combs, one of which is ornamented with incised roundels, and is a 
perfect fac-simile of that described in the "Archaeologia," vol. xxxiii. 
p. 332, as having been discovered amongst the Saxon remains in the 
Barrow Furlong excavation. It is imperfect, the fragment remain- 
ing being 2 J inches long. The fragment of the second double comb 
is even smaller ; but one end is elegantly ornamented with perfora- 
tions surrounded by an incised pattern, chiefly composed of circles. 

8. A great number of additional knife-handles, all formed rudely 
of the tines of deers' horns. A cut on one of them serves to prove 
that those engaged in fashioning them were acquainted with the use 
of the saw. 

9. A boar's tusk, pierced in the centre, apparently intended to 
be suspended round the neck as a child's ornament. 

Bronze Articles — 1. Several bronze pins, perfect and im- 
perfect. One of the former has a coil of wire inserted in the head 
as a ring ; and the head is ornamented similarly to a bronze pin 
lately found in the Cathedral of St. Canice, in digging the new 
vault of the Ormonde family, and presented at the last Meeting of 
the Society by Lord James Butler. It is 2^ inches long, the ring 
being half an inch in diameter. Another is a pin with a nail-head 
and incised ornaments, but without a ring ; it is the same length as 
the former, and resembles in size and shape a large corking pin. 
There are also four detached bronze rings which had belonged to 
pins. One of them bears a general resemblance to that figured in 
the Proceedings of the last Meeting of the Society, as having been 
found at the Island of Mull, except that it is much smaller in its 
dimensions, and has no slit across the broad part, in place of which 
a hole was bored. 
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2. A bronze finger-ring, of small size, with a disk on one side, 
unengraved. 

3. A small, flat, round box, about the substance of a half-crown, 
consisting of two parts, hinged together, and showing the remains 
of eyes for fastenings. It has been conjectured to have been a pyx, 
and it is difficult to assign any other possible use for it, although it 
would appear rather small even for that purpose. 

4. A long, narrow strip of bronze, showing some trace of an 
illegible medieval inscription, the letters being apparently in the 
Roman character. 

5. A bronze corner of a book-cover, of very small size. 

6. A small coil of bronze or copper wire, silvered over. There 
were also several nondescript pieces of bronze, of various shapes and 
sizes, and two rather modern-looking buttons. 

Iron Articles. — 1. A great number of iron fibulas, perfect 
and imperfect, but all very much eaten by rust. The pin of one is 
nearly six inches long. The rings are all very small. 

2. An iron shears, six inches long, and exactly resembling, ex- 
cept that it is somewhat larger, a similar implement dug up in a 
rath at Seskin, county of Kilkenny, along with three bronze pins, 
all of which were presented to the Society's Museum in 1849, by 
Edmund Staunton, Esq. This was the scissors (no doubt a much 
prized implement) of the mistress of the rath. These small iron 
shears are frequently found in Saxon barrows in England. 

3. A small and extremely curious key, of considerable antiquity. 
There is a peculiar feature in this object, inasmuch as that, where the 
pipe is in ordinary keys, there is here a cut or opening, running up 
towards the ring. 

4. Another of those objects which I have already, in my paper 
of 1852, conjectured to be a goad for driving cattle. It differs, 
however, in one respect from that previously described, inasmuch 
as the former contained a hollow pipe at one end, for the apparent 
purpose of being placed on the top of a staff; that more recently 
found has a spike at the end, for running into a hole in the staff- 
end. 

5. Two more narrow iron chisels, but both square, whilst that 
previously found was round, except at the edge. 

6. Another and more perfect specimen of an ancient Irish horse- 
shoe, very small and light, and quite different in its fashion from 
modern specimens. 

7. A small spur-shaped ornament, intended to be pendent from 
the bridle, exactly similar in shape, although much smaller in size 
than the bronze bridle ornaments of which there are so many in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, as well as a good specimen 
in our own Museum, which was found at Coolgrany, on the John's 
Well Hills, county of Kilkenny. 

3 h 
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8. A small cutting implement, similar to that placed by smiths 
in the hole of an anvil, on which to cut iron bars when heated. 

9. A large increase in the number of small iron knife-blades 
previously discovered. Amongst them is a skean which, when per- 
fect, was 7 inches in length, irrespective of the spike intended to 
run into the handle, and 1 inch wide near the haft. 

Miscellaneous Articles 1. The soles of a pair of peaked 

shoes, of well tanned leather, 10J inches long, and of very peculiar 
shape and construction. The heels are very small ; from these the 
sole runs in a long narrow neck, and suddenly swells out at the 
broad part of the foot to a considerable width, when it again sud- 
denly tapers to a point. The peak was added by a separate piece 
of leather, sewed to the toe. The sewing throughout is effected by 
means of a long thong of leather, after the fashion of the modern 
Irish brogue, but executed with a degree of neatness and regularity 
which cannot fail of exciting the attention of the observer. There 
can be no doubt that these shoe-soles are medieval remains. They 
were turned up in the nearly obliterated earthwork near the great 
rath. 

2. A few pieces of thick greenish glass, much decomposed. 

3. A flint, obviously used by the inhabitants for striking a light. 

4. A small clay tobacco pipe, resembling those dug up at the 
restorations in Youghal Church, and engraved at page 304, ante. 

5. Some small pieces of coal, or culm, being the anthracite of 
the county of Kilkenny, and serving to show that the use of this 
kind of fuel was known in the locality earlier than has been hitherto 
supposed. 

6. A piece of crystallized quartz. 

7. A large barnacle shell, very much disintegrated, and thus 
showing that it is of considerable age. It is extremely curious that 
a sea-shell should have found its way so far inland in times so re- 
mote, when the means of communicating with the coast must have 
been limited indeed. 

It is worthy of remark that no further traces of pottery ware of 
any kind have been discovered in any of the Dunbel raths since 
1852, when I had only to report the finding of a few small frag- 
ments of a single vessel. 

I have now to report the most important, if not the most inte- 
resting, discovery in connexion with the Dunbel raths. In the spring 
of the present year, Mr. White having caused his labourers to try back 
on the rath first trenched, for the purpose of raising earth from the 
north-eastern portion of the inner fosse and embankment, which had 
not been previously disturbed, the workmen were instructed by the 
Honorary Secretaries of this Society to report to them from time to 
time any indication which they might observe worthy of particular 
Attention ; and they were in the habit of bringing in weekly such 
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objects of antiquity as they had turned up since their previous visit. 
One of these men was possessed of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and was capable of making the most shrewd and pertinent obser- 
vations with respect to everything which was met with in the course 
of the " diggings." On the evening of the 1st of June last, this man 
came into town to report that they had lighted on the entrance to 
an artificial cave, in the inner fosse of the rath. This, of course, 
was a matter requiring our personal inspection, and, accordingly, 
on Saturday, the 2nd of June last, the Rev. James Graves and I 
proceeded to the rath, accompanied by the Rev. Henry B. Farmer, 
when we found that there were certainly some grounds for the re- 
port made by our delving antiquary, although his conclusions were 
not fully borne out. On the north-east side there was an aperture 
in the inner face of the outer embankment, opening on the fosse which 
surrounds the central mound of the rath. This was formed by three 
flag-stones, two serving as sides, with one at top, the height being 
2 feet 4 inches, by I foot 8 inches in width, and at first sight it had 
all the appearance of a "creep" forming the entrance to a cave; it 
was, however, obvious that it narrowed inwards so quickly and to 
so great a degree, that the human body could not be forced forward 
more than three or four feet, for the passage soon assumed the dimen- 
sions of a small sewer. By excavating about it, we quickly found 
that its entire length was but 13 feet 6 inches, and that it termi- 
nated abruptly, without leading to any chamber, or leaving any 
indication of the purpose for which it was constructed. Its course 
was parallel with the embankment, so that, independent of its hav- 
ing no vent, it could not have been intended as a sewer to carry off 
water from the fosse. Under these circumstances there could be no 
suggestion offered by those who were present, as to its probable use, 
except by adopting the view put forward by Mr. W. Hackett at the 
May Meeting of last year (see p. 85, ante)) and arriving at the con- 
clusion that it was designed as a place to deposit secret boundary 
marks. The labourers stoutly declared that nothing whatever but 
the common clay used in the construction of the rath had been found 
in this " drain," as they called it ; but we observed some very slight 
indications of charcoal, having picked up two extremely small lumps 
inside the aperture ; and these, small as they were, must be taken as 
tending to sustain Mr. Hackett's opinion. 

Whilst cross-questioning the labourers on the subject of the ap- 
pearances in connexion with the opening of this passage, before the 
removal of the earth which had closed it up, we ascertained that 
near it had been found what they called " a wall of dry stones," 
rudely built across the middle of the fosse ; and that between this 
wall and the entrance to the " drain," bearing about N.N.E., they 
found two very large, long stones, standing nearly upright, but both 
inclining outwards from the mound of the rath ; but for this inclina- 
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tion, the men said, these stones would look like the piers of a gate, 
and their distance apart was between 3 and 4 feet. We immediately 
inquired what had become of these stones, as we wished to examine 
them. The workmen said that the stones were so large that they 
were in their way, and, therefore, they had borrowed a sledge-ham- 
mer and smashed them to pieces. My colleague at once proceeded 
to lecture the most intelligent of the labourers on the impropriety of 
acting with such precipitancy, remarking, that they little knew what 
mischief they might have done, as it was more than probable that 
the stones which they had broken were inscribed with Oghams. He 
had scarcely spoken when the justice of his anticipations was fully 
proved. A small stone, about 3 inches square, lay at my feet, and 
as it showed evidence of having been recently broken from a larger 
mass, I stooped to pick it up, and was at once struck by the appear- 
ance of two unmistakeable Ogham scores on its edge. We now saw 
clearly that the men had done great mischief, indeed. But what 
was to be done to remedy the misfortune ? That portion of the 
fosse was now one immense heap of stones, all those which had been 
found in other parts of the excavation having been recently conveyed 
to this spot, and here piled together. To look for the fragments of 
the Ogham stones in such a chaos, at first sight appeared to be 
something like the proverbial absurdity of searching for a needle in 
a bundle of hay. But upon attentively observing the fragment 
which I had picked up, we found a clue, which, followed out with 
persevering industry, soon overcame the difficulty. The small stone 
containing the Ogham scores was of the old red sand-stone. All 
the stone of the locality was blue lime-stone. We soon had the 
labourers hard at work, turning over the huge earn which they had 
so recently piled up on the spot, and carefully laying to one side 
every particle of sand-stone which they could detect. We had little 
hope that the monuments, which evidently had been broken into 
minute particles, could ever be put together again, or anything like 
a restoration such as would lead to the reading of one letter of the 
inscriptions be effected ; but our persevering industry was rewarded 
vastly beyond any result which we could have looked for, and after 
three or four hours' patient labour in turning over the heap of stones, 
we were first enabled to put together the entire fragments of one 
Ogham stone; and subsequently to obtain nearly all those of the 
other. The accompanying engravings, drawn to scale, one inch to 
a foot, will sufficiently explain the difficulty which we encountered, 
and the success with which our exertions were crowned. No. 1 
was first put together, as it had been broken into a less number of 
fragments, and the consequent difficulty of matching the pieces was 
less felt. Its original dimensions, as represented in the cut, were — 
length, 5i feet ; width, in the middle, 2 feet, tapering at either end 
to 11^ inches. It was broken into six pieces, and as the inscription 
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No. 1. 



only ran along the verge of three of these, we deemed it unnecessary 
to preserve more than those three fragments, making the present 
dimensions, as it appears in the Society's 
Museum, 5% feet in length, and 1 1£ inches 
square throughout. The inscription, of 
which there are only a very few scores 
defaced, runs from one end to the other, 
and if the stone were originally placed in 
a standing position, some portion of the 
inscription must have been, of necessity, 
covered by the earth. No. 2 had suffered 
far greater injury than the first. Some of 
the fragments were minute in the extreme, 
and portions had been literally pulverized, 
so that it was impossible to recover them. 
We, however, obtained no fewer than 
forty-four pieces, which have been put 
together in the Museum, as they appear 
in the engraving, — a labour which none 
but those who witnessed it in the course of 
being carried out could possibly appreciate 
the difficulty of, as the matching and fitting 
of the fragments required an amount of 
ingenuity far exceeding that requisite for 
arranging a Chinese puzzle. The stone, 
thus reconstructed, measures, in length, 
6 feet 3J inches ; in width 1 foot 1 inch at 
one end, narrowing to 1 1 inches, to where 
there is a step within %\ inches of the top, 
at which point the width decreases to *l\ 
inches, again enlarging at the top to 9 
inches. The depth is 1 1 inches at one end, 
gradually diminishing to 8 inches at the 
other. The inscription commences at 1 foot 
10 inches from the larger end, and extends 
to the other extremity. The frequent 
occurrence of the fractures has injured 
the scores in several, and obliterated them 
in a few places. The diagrams on this 
page represent the number of scores and 
the lacuna on the monuments, but they 
are not given as exact fac-similes of the 
originals, which will be best understood by 
the very accurate engravings facing p. 404. 
I have already observed that the material of these monuments 
is sand-stone. It is of a purplish-gray colour, the bed from which 
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it was obtained not being found nearer to Dunbel than Thomastown, 
distant seven miles. The inscriptions in each case were roughly 
picked with a sharp-pointed tool. The scores of No. 2 are smaller, 
and not as deeply sunk as those of No. 1, so that they may not have 
been cut at the same time or by the same person. The fact of both 
having been carried hither from Thomastown may give room for 
speculation as to the carving of Ogham stones having formed a 
trade pursued in different localities, to which those requiring such 
monuments had recourse from the surrounding district. There are 
two other Ogham stones known to exist in the same district, one 
in the church-yard of Gowran, more than three miles distant, 1 the 
other somewhat nearer, in the church-yard of Tullaherin (seep. 86, 
ante). It is an interesting circumstance that both those monuments 
are formed of sand-stone, similar to that which composes the Dunbel 
Ogham stones. The labourers say that the tops of the two inscribed 
stones at Dunbel were visible above the surface at the bottom of the 
fosse before they commenced to clear away the earth from around 
them. If this statement be correct, it is most probable that origi- 
nally, before the rath was abandoned as a place of residence, and the 
fosse partially filled by accumulations of rubbish, the Ogham stones 
were not intended to be covered, but were to be seen and the in- 
scriptions read by every one. However, as I mentioned before, the 
inscription on the stone, No. 1, must have been partially covered by 
the earth under any circumstances. 

It may be right to report to the Society, that the difficulty of 
putting together the fragments of these much injured monuments 
was not the only one which we experienced in preserving them from 
all danger of further injury. Broken in fragments as they were, it 
was obvious that they could not be left in the place where they were 
found, and where, doubtless, the largest degree of interest would 
attach to them ; for they never could be kept together, and the loss 
of a single fragment would render the whole of little value. We, 
therefore, determined that they should be conveyed to the Museum 
of this Society, where they would be secure from all danger of fur- 
ther injury, and be always open to the inspection of the archaeolo- 
gical inquirer. But to this the workmen demurred. Seeing our 
anxiety to collect together even the smallest particles of the frac- 
tured stones, the fellows took it into their heads that the money 
value of the monuments must have been very great, and they im- 
mediately inquired what reward they were to receive for making the 
discovery for us. We had already paid them pretty liberally for 
their day's work, and considering that they had ruthlessly broken 
and injured the monuments, of the value of which they had been 
totally unaware, it appeared to us rather cool to demand a reward 

1 See vol. i. p. 145, and p. 204, ante. been engraved for the Society. — See 
The Tullaherin Ogham monument has page above referred to. 
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for " the discovery ." However, we named a sum which we would 
be willing to pay them for the safe conveyance of every fragment 
of the stones to Kilkenny, and after some grumbling, they agreed 
to the terms, promising that the stones should be brought safely to 
the Museum next day. But the next day passed, and there was 
no sign of the arrival of our newly found archaeological treasure. 
We proceeded to Dunbel to ascertain the cause of the delay, and 
to our chagrin found that our scheming delvers had actually carried 
off and secreted in some inaccessible repository every particle of the 
Ogham monuments, which they declined to bring to light unless they 
were handsomely paid for compliance ; such a sum as £30 was hinted 
at as being pretty much about the amount that would be deemed 
a fair recompense for parting with these valuable fragments of two 
rude blocks of stone. We saw that there was here a conspiracy to 
impose upon us which should be determinedly resisted, for we knew 
that if we paid any exorbitant sum — no matter how they might be 
disposed to lower their expectations from the weighty demand of 
£30 — the price of all objects of antiquity discovered in the district 
would be advanced vastly beyond their value from henceforth, and 
would be lost to our Museum. We, therefore, told the men that 
we would give nothing more for the monuments than what we had 
already offered, and that if they lost a fragment of them we would 
give them nothing at all. They answered us superciliously, that 
if we did not come up to their price they did not want to dispose 
of the stones, — in fact, they had rather keep them and form a pri- 
vate museum for themselves ! Very much disappointed, but at the 
same time not a little amused at the chicanery of the fellows, and 
firmly resolved not to allow them to suppose we would suffer them 
for a moment to impose upon us, we went away. For three weeks 
we heard nothing of the Oghams, and had some misgivings as to 
their safety, although we felt certain that, ultimately, the men would 
be obliged to accept our terms. At length, the labourers, finding 
we were not to be humbugged, brought in the stones safely, and 
were glad to get for them the sum which we had originally tendered, 
and which, considering the manner in which the monuments had 
been injured, was a very handsome recompense for any concern that 
they had in the discovery. 

It is not at all unlikely that further discoveries will yet be made 
in the Dunbel raths, as only one of them has had anything like a 
general search made in its area and trenches. However, be this as 
it may, sufficient has already been placed on record concerning the 
locality to render it one of much interest to archaeologists ; and, 
therefore, the derivation of the name of the townland, to which I 
passingly alluded on a former occasion, may not be deemed un- 
worthy of being again referred to. Dr. O'Donovan, the first living 
authority on such a subject, having been consulted, observes : — 
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" The derivation of Dunbel is rather doubtful. To General Vallancey 
it would have been very plain, namely, the dun or fort of Bel, the god of 
fire. But my opinion is that it means the fort of the beile (the Ossorian 
and Decian form of bile), the aged tree. We have the word bel, or beul, 
which means a mouth, orifice, or opening ; but there are very many hills, 
holy wells, and other localities in Ireland, called after the bile, or old tree, 
and I think that this fort is one of them." 

If there ever was a remarkable old tree on any of the raths at 
Dunbel, it has long since disappeared. The site of the group of 
raths on Mr. White's land is known as " the old deer-park," and it 
is to the present day surrounded by high stone walls, as if enclosed 
for such a purpose. 

The drawings which illustrate this paper were made with the 
most scrupulous care by the Rev. James Graves, and they have been 
faithfully transferred to wood and engraved by Oldham of Dublin. 
The monogram of the draughtsman is attached to what is supposed 
to be the lower end of each monument. The scores on No. 1 run 
from end to end of the stone, and as it seems not to have lost any- 
thing at either extremity, we may conjecture that at the thicker 
of the two the inscription commences, — the smaller end naturally 
forming the top of the pillar when erect. 



